RICHELIEU
of the gaze. Tall, and with a figure so thin that he looked
even taller, with the nervous sensitiveness of hands which
Philippe de Champaigne delighted to portray in all their
quivering vitality, the Cardinal impressed everybody by
a highly complex prestige; he dominated, and that weighty
gaze, laden with thought, bore down on other men, dis-
arming them, enslaving them. CI give you my word,5
wrote Malherbe, 'there is something more than human in
that man, and that if our vessel is ever to outride the storm
it will be while that glorious hand holds the rudder.3
Such words convey the sense of that dominance, that
human magnetism, which none could escape, and the
mysterious fascination of which was fearfully admitted by
Marie de Medici and her confidante. All of us, even the
strongest, are so well aware of our real weakness, that the
splendour of a truly great mind, superior to the common
measure, fills us with an astonishment in which there are
elements of fear and admiration. Let one or the other
predominate, and we experience love or hate, a hate which
is the most conspicuous token of our inferiority. Examine
the state of mind of those who approached Richelieu, and
these traits will be recognised. His thinness, his pallor,
the flash of his glance, the sometimes painful look of the
features lined by ceaseless physical suffering, all these
stigmata of bodily weakness enhanced the impression of
heroic quality that one received from him; it was known
that from childhood this frail edifice had been struck and
burnt by relentless periodic fevers, that his head and
temples were battered by frequent headaches, that irrita-
tions and tumours, perhaps a fistula, prevented him from
sitting down, sometimes for days on end, and caused him
unceasing torture. But it was also known that he devoted
to work all the time which his bodily pain robbed from his
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